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oR, 
THE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, 
CHAPTER XII.—STORM AND CALM. 
“ When some beloved voice, that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 
And silence, against which you dare not cry eras 
Aches round you—what hope, what help, what music, will undo 
That silence to your sense? Speak thou, availing Christ, 
and fill this pause.” 
No. 204, 1855. 
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THE UNEXPECTED BENCONTRKE BETWEEN EDITII AND ALLAN GRANT. 


“Letrers! letters! Why, Allan, what a packet 
—not interesting letters either, on that blue bank 
paper,” said Margaret, gaily throwing her brother 
the postman’s budget. 

“Nor very pleasant in their contents,” said 
Allan, looking very grave. ‘‘ The fact is, Margaret, 


I have been idling here too long, and my partner 
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ment, that Margaret quite pitied her. 
pect of being thrown on Miss Katharine once more 
'| for amusement and society was not agreeable, and 
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very naturally suggests that he shall be glad of my 
return, as he is worn and harassed, and needs 
change himself. Cromer air is making me lazy, 
and I must be in town early next week.” 

“ There can be no excuse for my remaining after 
you, J am sure,” said Margaret; “I am growing 
stout and strong, and this letter from Dr. Ellison 
is not encouraging about Marion. She has lost 
ground since her return, he says, and his sister 
is wanted at home. I ought, I believe, to be at 
Highgate now, and release her.” 

Mrs. Meadows looked so sad at this announce- 
The pros- 


she pleaded for another week. 

* We will not decide on this to-day, Margaret,” 
said Allan cheerfully, for he could not bear to vex 
the old lady. ‘My return on Monday need not 
in the least hasten yours, and I do think my 
grandmother would miss you, and so would—Miss 
Arundel.” 

The very idea of parting with Margaret had, 
however, quite upset the two ladies, and she, in 
order to divert their minds from the subject, pro- 
posed a walk to the cliff whilst Allan wrote his 
letters. 

They sallied forth, camp-stook in hand, accord- 
ingly, and finding the cliff hot, extended their walk 
to the jetty, where, the tide being up, they had 
the full benefit of a delicious sea breeze. The 
Johnstons were there already, and their party had 
received an addition. Mrs. Wentworth and her 
nephew Henry had come to Cromer om the previous 
evening, and, being slightly aequainted with the 

ings fre- 


q 
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Johnstons, the meeting, as sea-side 
quently are, was a very cordial one. 
Mrs. Wentworth had formerly resided im Nor- 
wich ; but on the entrance of her nephew, her 
adopted son, at Cambridge, shehad removed to the 
neighbourhood of the university, where she and her 


husband literally went about domg good, and seat- 
tering blessings around them. tt was im the pre- 
vious winter that Ada Johnston—who had beem on 
a visit to some elderly cousin of her mother’s at 
Cambridge, and having, according to her account, 
been completely moped there—received the notice 
and compassion of Mrs. Wentworth, a cheery, 
happy old lady, whose affections went out at once 
to the young, and who rarely failed to obtain theirs 
in return, She had a hopeful charity, this Mrs. 
Wentworth ; and accordingly, when she saw Ada, 
with all the energy which she imvariably threw 
into anything novel, embracing a life of usefulness 
and devotion to the poor, delighted to become her 
almoner, diligently attending church both on Sun- 
day and week-day, and according in many impor- 
tant respects with her views, she took kindly to 
the girl, and believing all she hoped, looked upon 
her as a pearl of price amidst a world-tinselled | 
family, and cherished something more than a com- | 
= affection to the pretty and apparently amiable | 
Ada. 

Meantime a result occurred which she did -” 
foresee; the nephew was épris. Mrs. Went- | 
worth’s love for Ada did not quite extend to the | 





ambition of seeing her the wife of her adopted son. | 


| 


_— — - - EO 


From all she had heard of the family at Ely, she | 
could not desire such a connection, and she warned | 


Henry very seriously as to the danger of entering 
on an engagement with precipitancy, which he 
might on further consideration most seriously re. 
pent. Advice in these cases often comes too late, 
Henry Wentworth was a good, earnest, young 
man, thoroughly imbued with a sense of the re. 
sponsibility and solemnity of his calling, that of a 
minister of religion: but he was human ; and there | 
is, perhaps, no part of the history of the good of | 
both sexes, which offers greater contradictions and | 
inconsistencies than that of their matrimonial specu. | 
lations. Yielding to the advice of his aunt, how. || 
ever, he forbore from all attentions which might | 
have been construed into attachment, during her | 
visit to Cambridge. But her image was not to be | 
effaced ; and when the old people proposed a change, | 
as was usual with them in summer, Cromer was at 
once decided upon, which, as the temporary abode 
of the Johnstons, offered to the young collegian 
abundance of attractions. 

His ordination—that solemn act which decided 
his course in life—was over, and he was appointed 
to a curacy in Derbyshire; but before entering up- 
on the duties of his charge, he was determined on 
renewing his acquaintance with the object of his 
admiration and love. He was standing by her side 
as she was engaged im some light needle-work, look. 
ing very pretty and engaging, and very animated 
whilst he addressed her. 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Meadows to Margaret, 
‘that young Wentworth is not after one of those 
silly girls! I ased to know Mrs. Wentworth at 
Norwich; I wonder if she has forgotten me.” 

It was evident that she had not, and their eyes 
meeting as they sate on opposite sides of the jetty, 
Mrs. Wentworth crossed over and greeted her old 
acquaintance very cordially. They were soomehat- 
ting pleasantly together, and Henry seeing his aunt 
in congenial company, proposed a walk to the hills; 
and they strolled off together, Henry and Ada 
lingering behind the rest, as his watchful aunt 
remarked when they were at @ considerable dis. 
tance from the jetty. 

Mrs. Wentworth was delighted to renew her 
acquaintance with Margaret. She had known her 
own mother, she said, and had seen Margaret in 
after years, when she was a little notable child, 
assisting in the charge of her younger sisters. They 
grew quite friendly upon this knowledge, and Mrs. 
Wentworth talked freely om many subjects interest- 
ing to Margaret, with the good sense which charac- 
terised her. Meanwhile, her eye still followed the 
beach party anxiously, and she asked Margaret, 
somewhat abruptly, if she knew anything of the 
Johnstons. The reply was short, and not satisfac- 
tory. Poor Mrs. Wentworth was evidently rest- 
less and uneasy, and all were relieved by the ap- 
pearance of Allan Grant. 

The same day, after dinner, Henry Wentworth 
sate by the window of their little lodging in 
Jetty-street, opposite his aunt, who knitted very 
fast. 

“Henry, I don’t like the appearance of those 
Johnstons. I hope you will not take a wife out 
of such a family.” 

“My dear aunt, I thought you did not judge 
from appearances.” 

“<The tree by its fruit,’ my dear nephew. 1 
never heard such silly, flippant, rattling talk as 
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that in which they indulged on the jetty this 
morning.” 

“ They ! not Ada.” 

“No, Ada had the check of your presence; but 
I am mistaken if even Ada has not contracted 
too much of the spirit of that family to make her 
a suitable wife for you.” 

“T thought you liked her.” 

“I do, and sincerely pity her for her position; 
but let me entreat you, Henry, to pause ere you 
commit yourself to any attentions even to Ada. I 
will be open with you, Henry. You have hitherto 
seen Ada Johnston only under circumstances and 


in associations favourable to the best part of her | 


character. I acknowledge that she seems well 
disposed, and I believe that, with a different 
education, Ada might have been a very different 
character; but remember how much we owe to 
education, and do not, I entreat you, look for a 
wife from such a school. Can you suppose that 
she is unharmed by the influence of all around 
her, to say nothing of the evil within her? Can 
you think that a girl brought up as she has been— 
according to the account of the sisters this morn- 
ing—~to live upon excitement and pleasure, would 
be happy to settle down with you in that quiet 


village in Derbyshire, cut off from all that she has | 


been taught from childhood to love and to hold 
valuable P ” 

“T think stil], aunt, you do not know her, or 
| have strangely forgotten how happy she used to 
be in the performance of those little duties which 
willwould, I ought to say—constitute so much 
of the employment of her life.” 

“Ts it not possible that the delight she took in 
such employments might be owing to the charm 
of _— or to the knowledge that they pleased 
you P’ 

“You are unlike yourself, aunt—suspicious and 
censorious.” 

“Indeed Tam not. Ido not think that Ada 
Johnston willingly deceived you; but I think it 
possible she may have been self-deceived. How- 


ever, judge for yourself; only remember, dear | 
Henry—and these are not my words—that ‘two | 


cannot walk together except they be agreed.’ 
The union of friendship and the union of marriage 
| are two very different things. 


wife. If you and I agree to differ on any subject, 
we can with perfect amity keep silence on that 
subject ; but remember, that cannot be the case 
in the important relation in which you are declared 
to be no more ‘twain, but ome flesh.’ Be first 
sure, then, dear Henry, that Ada Johnston, besides 
a pretty face, agreeable manners, and an amiable 
| desire to please, has that true love to God, without 
which no right love can exist between you.” 

| It is a sad thing when feeling gets the mastery 
| Over judgment and principle. Henry Wentworth 
took a solitary ramble on the shore, and coolly 
knocked down one after another of his aunt’s very 
sensible objections. ‘ True,” he reasoned, “ that 
the atmosphere in which she lives is unfriendly to 
the growth of so delicate and sensitive a plant. 


|| Be it mine, then, to remove it, to cherish and to 


tend it, to shield it from all evil influences, and 
then let us see what fruit it will bear.” 


! You and I may | 
differ even on vital subjects, and still be excellent | 
friends ; but it cannot be so between man and | 
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He then recalled the interest which she had 


| manifested in all those objects so dear to his heart ; 
i her tender sympathy for the poor; her earnest, 
simple efforts to do good ; her hearty participation 
iin the services of God’s house; her docility in 
| learning ; her humble estimate of herself : in short, 
| he who could so plainly in other cases discern 
| hypocrisy or false motives—who was so capable 
| of stripping things of the extrinsic and fastening 
' on the intrinsic-~was tempted to take to his bosom 
_one who knew nothing of religion but as a senti- 
; ment, and who mistook her admiration for the 
minister of Christ, for love to the Saviour himself. 

Before Saturday night, Ada Johnston was the 
| betrothed of Henry Wentworth. 

Sunday was come; the bell—that deep-toned 
' solemn bell of the old church-~called in the rich 
and the poor to the hallowed services of the day. 
|The young clergyman and his betrothed knelt 
| together, and she thought it would be easy to be 
| good as the wife of a religious man ; nay, I am not 
| sure but that she had some misty ideas of a kind 
of reflected goodness, which, as a reflection from 
him whom she loved, was very glorious and very 
| precious. 
| A sorrowful day was the following for Allan 
Grant. It was his last at Cromer. Margaret 
| would reiain until Allan had pronounced her 
| presence at Highgate indispensable. Mrs. Mea- 
| dows was not sorrowful, at all events, nor Edith 
| Arundel, at this part of the arrangement. She 
| had been reading to poor Lizzie Johnston in the 
| evening, having left Margaret, and, as she thought, 
Allan too, to take charge of the invalid; and 
| weary and faint after the exertions of the day—for 
| Claude had been unusually ill and irritable—she 
| had indulged herself with a short solitary ramble 
| towards the Cromer-hall woods. It was a very 
| quiet one. The walkers had principally chosen 
| the shore or the hills, and, with the exception of 
' one or two loving couples, who had selected the 
| yoad for the same reason as she did, its retirement, 
she was quite undisturbed. 

One is often tempted on in solitary walks. 
Edith could not resist a little tempting narrow 
| path, which led across a hilly field and ended she 
| ]Imew not where; and when she had arrived at 
the top, and sate down to rest on the stile, the 
beauty of the scene below arrested her, It was 
acalm night; the grey hall, embosomed in those 
beautiful fine woods which grow so luxuriantly in 
Cromer; the glorious sea; the little quaint town 
so close to the cliff’s brink; the fine old church, 
where so many prayers had been put up from 
generation to generation ; the soft evening sky, 
with one or two stars coming out, which seemed 
to her less the “forget-me-nots of angels” than 
pledges of God’s unchanging love—all softened her 
/somewhat burdened spirit, and she wept a few 

gentle tears. She felt lonely and oppressed; a 
great weight was on her young spirit ; her father’s 
malady was now incurable ; her brother was sink- 
ing fast, and Care—was ever anything so pre- 
' posterous P—at forty-five years of age, according to 
her own confession, and fifty by the parish regis- 
ter—Keren-happuch was gong to be married, as 
soon as was convenient to Miss Edith. Every one 
seemed in a marrying mood, every one’s hands 
seemed less full of troubles than her own ; but the 
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voice which had often spoken consolation to Edith’s 
heart before, that still, small voice which is often 
heard in sorrow, whispered consolation. 
There was a footstep, a brisk step too—one she 
had learned to know—it was that of Allan Grant. 
They walked home together. 


In another hour, Allan was pacing the shore 
quickly, and with every indication of a perturbed 
spirit. Margaret had seen him as she was return- 
ing from the cliff cottage, had rushed down the 
little gangway, and was now standing by his side. 

“ Allan, it is late; grandmamma will be anxious. 
Are you not coming back to supper? ‘The last 
night, too.” 

“No: I have made a fool of myself.” 

“T have heard every man does that once in his 
life ; I am sure this is your first folly ; but I should 
like to know how.” 

“Can you not guess P”’ 

“No: I am no guesser. 
fact, you know.” 

“J have offered to Edith Arundel.” 

** Well, that is being no fool, surely.” 

** And she has refused me——” 

“Refused you! very likely; I wish you had 
waited.” 

“Why did you not tell me so?” 

“You never asked; I had no idea you would 
have offered to her in such a hurry.” 

‘*A hurry, do you call it? Yes, she refused 
me, and made me ashamed of myself into the bar- 
gain. She said that there was not at present the 
slightest possibility of her entertaining such an 
idea—that her dying brother would occupy every 
thought, and that she trembled at having them 
preoccupied—that her father would, in the event 
of her brother’s death, demand her care and devo- 
tion—that the old servant was about to leave 
them, and that—in short, Margaret, she shut the 
door, and left no chink open for hope.” 

“Tt is like Edith; high-minded, high-prin- 
cipled in everything.” 

“Tt costs her nothing in this case, however,” 
said Allan, bitterly, “‘that is evident. She was 
so cold, so dignified in her denial.” 

“ Allan, you are not sure that it has cost her no 
struggle ; and it is not generous, not like yourself, 
to talk so. What it costs her, you cannot tell, nor 
I; but it has cost something, or I am much mis- 
taken. It is poor comfort to tell you that I do 
not think this proposal was well timed, with such 
a letter from her father as she received in the 
morning. Poor old man! he is conscious of his 
failing memory and power, and but one thing 
seems to live healthfully in his soul—fervent, 
yearning love to Edith. You will not think the 
worse of her that she cannot leave him, will you?” 

“Tam not worthy of her, Margaret; but come, 
let us return to supper. A bachelor’s life is cut 
out for me, that is certain.” 

There was at this moment a kneeling figure in 
a silent chamber, of the struggles of whose heart 
Allan Grant knew nothing. High-minded and 
triumphant over self as she was, Edith Arundel 
was still a woman; and the midnight clock had 
sounded from the old tower, and the sea birds had 
come forth from their homes in the cliff, and the 
morning had lighted up the wave and the wood- 


I am so matter of 





land, ere the victory was complete over woman’s | 
love ; and, laying her soft cheek on the pillow, and | 
closing her weary eyes, Edith Arundel sank to | 
sleep. 


Autumn was tinting hill-side, heath, and wood ; 
the summer nights’ rambles were over; there were 
roaring billows and foaming surf, instead of the | 
soft splash of the little billows at even-tide. Boats | 
no longer lay rocking as cradles on the calm ocean, 
but were tossed and dashed about, until men 
on shore trembled for their safety ; and lodgers, 
terrified at the storms, began to pack their boxes, 
and give notice to landlords to quit. 

It was one afternoon late in October. The pass- 
ing that churchyard corner was now impracticable. 
It was well that Mrs. Meadows and Miss Katha- 
rine were safe beneath the cathedral shadow. They 
had more faith in its durability than in that of 
Cromer church. The Johnstons were gone, and 
at this very moment were busy planning wedding 
dresses at Ely. The jetty was deserted. The 
waves washed over the promenade—lately so gay 
with light airy figures—and sea weed lay on the 
path to the beach. Boats were drawn high up on 
the gangway, and our old friend the fisherman 
was at home. His wife, as she lay basking in 
maternal joy on her humble bed, a baby on her 
arm, and her John netting beside her, made her 
life one constant thanksgiving. Night came on 
—‘an awful night,” many and many a brave 
fisherman confessed; and children trembled in 
their beds as the storm rose higher and higher. 
But before nightfall a spirit had passed away. It 
was the spirit of Claude Arundel. Very still, and 
pale, and calm, lay the dead, whilst the billows 
lashed themselves into fury, shaking the very house 
where he lay; and very beautiful, to that solitary 
girl in the chamber of death, was the contrast be- 
tween the tumult of the elements and the cold re- 
pose of the lifeless one. He, too, had had his 
storms, but they were over now; the dying bed 
had been one of quiet peace, and there was a look of 
infancy spread over the sunken face—a restoration 
of that which anguish had taken away, as though 
death, in laying his hand on the beloved, had re- 
stored something of the beautiful to the form, on 
which the bereaved might look and take comfort. 

The death of this brother left Edith Arundel 
sadly desolate. Her uncle came, a cold, hard man 
of business, and her cousin, a man of the world, 
too. Very sorry for Edith they were, but they | 
spoke of it as a happy release; they went out to 
order the depth of the grave as coolly 23 wey | 
would have ordered a house for the living; and 
they followed him to the grave amid ruined 
columns and moss-grown fragments of the ancient 
church, as tearlessly as they would have walked to 
business. They thought, perhaps, that the tears | 
which fell from the eyes of the only mourner were 
rather more than the occasion demanded, and | 
Edith Arundel leant on the arm of one who had 
neither sympathy nor pity in his heart. | 

On the second day after the funeral, the same | 
stage-coach which had borne Edith Arundel to | 
Cromer, bore her away; and if, in recalling her | 
last journey, and at almost every turn of the road 
associating some remembrance of the departed, | 
visions arose of the kindly stranger who had been | 
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her protector on the coach roof, we cannot blame 
her. Desolate indeed was she now; well might 
the memory of that aching heart cling to the few 
who had shown her kindness—the few who had 
cheered her on her toilsome way. 


A calm succeeds the storm. Edith’s was the 
calm of a soul at rest. She had no tendency to 
cherish morbid and sickly sentiment. At once, 
and with the steady purpose of a character con- 
firmed and sustained by christian principle, she 
set before her her duties, and, looking upwards 
for strength, performed them. 

Young girls pitied Edith Arundel ; and, as they 
saw the imbecile old man leaning on her arm, as 
he paced his favourite haunts in the cathedral pre- 
cincts, talking sometimes fretfully, sometimes with 
childish garrulity to his patient listener, they 
wondered that she had one smile or bright look 
left. Mothers and aunts, and that innumerable 
company of advisers which are never lacking in 
this world, counselled Edith to place her father 
under some judicious care, and to seek for a situa- 
tion as governess ; but she was immoveable. 

“One bright spot,” she would say, “still re- 
mains in his clouded soul—love to me. If I ex- 
tinguish that, how great and hopeless will be the 
darkness!” Thus patiently she lived; not allow- 
ing her mind to run to waste, but sedulously 
cultivating the talents given her; not shutting 
herself up and withdrawing from society and life, 
but gratefully and cheerfully embracing every op- 
portunity of the enjoyments of social intercourse, 
and ever ready to spread blessings and comforts 
around. Who so welcome by the poor man’s sick 
bed as Edith P who so beloved in the school where 
the little ones clustered around her? Long and 
dreary did the day seem to the poor suffering 
cripple if uncheered by her presence. 


We will leave her for the present at Ely, and 
travel to a pleasant Derbyshire village, not far 
from the most beautiful and romantic scenery of 
the Peak, where the lot of Ada Wentworth was 
cast, as the wife of a country clergyman. 

She had been married twelve months, and it was 
now November ; the novelty of her position was 
worn away, and she was living the practical every- 
day life of a curate’s lady. Morning callers seldom 
broke in upon this monetony, for the few gentry 
in the neighbourhood lived beyond calling dis- 
tance, and the parish, although not large, was 
straggling. There was one long street, one draper’s 
shop, a grocer’s, and a butcher’s ; one surgeon, who 
had much the appearance of a jolly farmer; and a 
young man lately set up in practice as a lawyer, 
who had brought his bride home about the same 
time as Henry Wentworth. ‘Two or three retired 
gentlewomen there were, residing just outside the 
village in little rose-covered genteel cottages, who 
occasionally varied the monotony of village life by 
letting their apartments to such persons as those 
who desired retirement and quiet enjoyment of the 
beautiful Derbyshire scenery. Farmers there were 
too, of different grades of polish; and the young 
squire—we hope a rare specimen of his class—a 
fast living man, fond of horses and dogs, and not 
very fone of domestic life, or of his pale, lady-like 
wife. A few owners of coal pits lived also in the 








neighbourhood, and these, with but few occasional 
additions, were the acquaintances of Ada Went- 
worth. Dependent as she was on society for hap- 
piness, without literary tastes or any intelligent 
pursuits, accustomed to live either on past or pre- 
sent excitement—what marvel was it that, after the 
novelty of the country life was over, the young 
wife, who had at present few calls upon her time, 
few pressing domestic duties to arouse her dormant 
energies, should at times sigh for the merry life at 
Ely, the morning shopping and the evening par- 
ties, the spring visit to London and the autumn 
trip to the sea, or the continental tour, and fret 
unavailingly for one of her sisters at least to share 
her solitude, and to make it less irksome! 

It was not a cheerful sight, which, alas! too 
often met the earnest young clergyman when, after 
a hard day’s labour among the poor and ignorant, 
(for Henry Wentworth worked out of the pulpit 
as well as in it,) he met the tearful eyes of his 
listless, unemployed wife, and heard even her 
affectionate greetings mingled with querulous 
complaints of his long absence. The time was 
past for Ada to share her husband’s labours. 
During the first few weeks of her married life, 
indeed, she had taken apparent plvasure in some 
desultory cottage visiting; but she had found that 
visiting the poor, like all efforts to do good, re- 
quired something more than an impulse of kind- 
ness; that, moreover, she knew nothing of the 
way of approaching her neighbours, and her calls 
were not always, as she took it for granted they 
ought to have been, gratefully and humbly re- 
ceived. She found, too, that the cottage matrons 
had wills and opinions of their own, and did not 
like the injudicious interference of so very young 
a lady in their concerns. Mrs. Jones, a poor idle 
collier’s wife, with a family of seven children, and 
small means, took it in high dudgeon that the new 
parson’s lady should tell her she ought to keep 
her home cleaner, and that it was quite intolerable 
to sit in such a close, dirty room. Poor Alice 
Cotman, who, during the early months of Ada’s 
married life, lost her baby, the youngest of nine, 
was hurt, even to bitter weeping, that Mrs. Went- 
worth should have said there was one mouth less 
to feed, and that she ought to be thankful to God 
for taking her child from a life of suffering and 
poverty. 

Experience and patient continuance in well- 
doing, docility in learning from her husband, him- 
self young in this delicate work of cottage visita- 
tion, would have overcome all these little diffi- 
culties. It would have secured Ada free entrance 
and glad welcome among the poor of her husband’s 
flock ; but she had set out wrong. She had mis- 
taken love of Henry Wentworth’s admiration in 
the days of their courtship, for love of her neigh- 
bours and a desire to serve God. Human ap- 
plause, although it may for a time inspirit to a 
few fitful efforts, will never keep a man steadily on 
in the path of duty. Besides, even Henry’s ad- 
miration was grown cold. He seemed to take it 
as a matter of course that she would second him in 
schemes of usefulness; that she would at least 
never grudge him in the work of his church and 
parish. He had calculated too much on the 
strength of her love to him, had hoped too much 
from the removal of Ada from all contaminating 
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influence. He was awakening from his dream | 
daily, discovering his mistake, and in the secret of | 
his soul confessed that his beautiful and not un- | 
amiable young wife, had brought even to the safe | 
retreat of a country curate’s home, a worldly, | 
pleasure-loving heart. 

The leaves now lay thickly on the ground; the 
afternoons were dark and chill; the flower garden 
was stripped of its beauty; and the November | 
winds were out. The postman—that longed-for | 


visitor-—brought Ada her home budget one dreary 
afternoon towards the end of that dreary month; | 
and when her husband returned from a long, pain- | 


whirling about in all directions. I once met the 
emperor Alexander riding in one of these con. 
veyances, driven by a long-bearded coachman of 
the commonest order. The emperor was dressed 
in a great-coat that appeared to me to be none 
of the newest, and had a high military cocked 
hat on his head. He had neither attendants 
nor companions, but was looking about him at 
what was going on, and was apparently enjoy- 
ing the humours of the people. He was recog. 
nised by some one near me, who gave a shout, 
and all around immediately fell upon their 
knees. I did the same, not knowing at first 
and ad. 


ful walk to a dying parishioner, he found Ada still 
reading the news from Ely. 


what it meant. The emperor stoppe 
dressed a few words to the person nearest him, 
| during which time I had a good survey of his 
| features, which were pleasing and rather intel- 
| ligent. He passed on, and I saw him no more; 
| but I understood that he often used to peram- 
AGO. | bulate the city to see what was going on, some- 
Il—-THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG. ' times so disguised that his own officers did not 

St. Pererssvure, if not improved from what it know him. 
was forty years ago, would be no great prize if; There was great need, in a city like St. 
antined be the allied fleets. All was hollow Petersburg, for an occasional patrol of this kind 
and delusive about it, like its government. by a monarch who had the good of his subjects 
Built upon piles, its very streets were manufac- at heart; for life and liberty were not always 
tured out of the sandy swamp, and sometimes a safe, notwithstanding the numerous soldiers 
horse’s hoof would make a hole in the rotten stationed all day in various parts of the streets, 
flooring, through which you might see the water and serving the office of policemen. I had an 





(RUSSIA AS I SAW IT FORTY YEARS 


underneath. I know not how it is now, but at adventure myself, which may serve to show the | 


the time of my visit, ricketty cottages stood in character of the lower class of the people. 
the closest proximity to lordly mansions, and Having walked about most of the morning, 
squalid poverty nestled in the neighbourhood of observing the manners of the Russians, I felt 
wealth. In one of its finest streets, where one that I stood in need of some refreshment. I 
would naturally expect that all the houses were tried a stall where I saw several persons eating, 
inhabited by persons in good circumstances, I with considerable pleasure, rolls of bread ex- 
found that not a third were so occupied, the rest posed there for sale. The roll was dipped by the 
being tenanted by the lowest of the people. In stall-keeper into a pot that appeared to me to 
some houses you might see curtained windows, | contain treacle or jelly, or something very nice, 
and an attempt at cleanliness; in another, the and was then given to the buyers, who seemed 
windows broken and stuffed with old clouts. wonderfully to enjoy it. Ihad the courage to 
Of shops I saw but few, and those were point toa roll, aud put down my copeck or two, 
rather stalls than shops. It would, indeed, have as I saw others do, and was soon in possession 
been difficult to open shops such as ours in that of my roll, dripping with the contents of the 
singular city; for the lower story of all the pot. I put it to my lips; but what was my re- 
houses was rarely inhabited, as the frequent pugnance when I found it smeared with train 
floods of the river exposed the proprietors to , oil of the rankest flavour! I laid down the roll 
irretrievable loss. The lower part of the build- | again on the stall quickly enough, and, bowing 


ings was therefore appropriated to lumber not | 
vorth preserving, or occupied as stables or cel- 
lars; and it was not til you ascended some | 
twenty feet by a filthy ill-fashioned stair, that | 
the inhabitable part of the premises began. | 
Most of the merchandise was therefore kept in 
high stores, and thus the whole city had a deso- 
late appearance, from want of that exhibition of 
wealth for which other cities of far less preten- 
sions are celebrated. The public buildings were, | 
however, grand and imposing. The Winter Pa- | 
lace, the church of St. Isaac, and the Academy | 
of Science, particularly attracted my attention ; 
but the Admiralty was very mean, as well as 
every building of commercial utility. 

There was also, at the time of my visit, a sin- 


respectfully to the vendor, withdrew to the edge 
of the river, while laughter from a dozen voices 
rose behind me. 

I now looked out for some inn or eating-house, 
to obtain a dinner; and in a rather handsome 
street in the northern suburb of the city, I ima- 
gined I had found at last such a house of enter- 
tainment as I wished, and crossed over to go in. 
To my surprise, I heard a voice call out in Eng- 
lish, ‘Don’t go there.” I looked round, and 
saw no one near me; but I caught a glance of 
a female form just retiring from the window of 
a respectable house opposite. I stood a moment 
undecided; but, as there was no further sign 
given, I judged that either the warning had no 
reference to me, or that I had misunderstood 





gular dearth of respectable-looking people in | my own language amidst the clatter of the Rus- 
the streets, and a well-dressed woman I never | sian tongue, and therefore went in and ordered 
beheld in the whole of my perambulations. | some dinner. A person whom I took to be the 
Soldiers there were plenty, and watch-houses, landlord, received me civilly enough, and went 
and barracks, while hundreds of droskies were | out of the room to attend, as I supposed, to my 
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request. He came back shortly, and signed to | ing beside it. These pictures were placed in 
me to follow him. I did so, and he led me} niches at corners of the streets, and in all public 
through some passages and windings, which I | places. 
scarcely hoped to retrace without help, and! There was then scarcely anything that could 
ushered me into a large room, where, instead of | be called a middle class in St. Petersburg, unless 
my expected meal, I found myself in the pre-| the foreign merchants and Jew dealers might 
sence of about half a dozen ferocious-looking | be so denominated. The whole of society con- 
Russians, sitting at a long deal table. I was sisted of the nobles, the military, and the work- 
both surprised and alarmed, and attempted to | ing classes, whether serfs or free. Aflluence 
retreat after the landlord; but the door was | and poverty, rejoicing and misery, grandeur and 
shut in my face, and twe or three of the fellows | rags, were all mingled together without order, 
laid hold of me, shouting, “ Grieshka, grieshka,” | and almost without distinction. Such was the 
which I had sufficient knowledge of the language | city of the czars more than forty years ago. 
to understand meant “‘a swine ”’—a term of con- | The whole aspect of things was semi-barbarous. 
tempt and hatred. I could never remember 
what took place after that, oe — myself 
once more at liberty in a tota ifferent street 
to that from herr y ! had per de the house. I THE KINDER GARDEN. — 
have a faint, dreamy impression of being thrust | ON the door of a respectable-looking mansion in 
into a dark room, of hearing voices in a noisy London, we noticed the following inscription :— 
discussion, of some door opening, of a woman 
staring at me, of my falling down on my knees 
and entreating her to show me the way out, and KINDER GARTEN; 
of my getting out somehow or other. All, 
however, is as a confused dream. My money, on, 
watch, ete., were untouched. It might, therefore, 
I thought, have been a rough praetical joke INPANT BT TRAINING GCHOOL.. 
played upon me. A friend, y oa thought 
the matter of sufficient importance to lay before 
our consul. The house was therefore examined, On first looking upon this notice, we were about 
and found to harbour a nest of kidnappers; | as wise as the poor fellow who had paused from 
so that I had, probably, a narrow escape from | sweeping the street, and was trying to spell it ont; 
spending my life as a clerk of works at the | but, unlike him, we did not give it up in despair: 
mines of Siberia. On such inconsiderable things, | for, having a kind invitation to enter, we did so, 
in the hand of a merciful and gracious God, do | and became acquainted with what was in our 
the circumstances of our present life depend! estimation a very interesting method of infant 
The proper authorities, I understood, were com- | training. 
manded to root out the dangerous nest; but I| If ever the reader has nursed a fine spirited two- 
could never find out the person who had given | year-old baby, he will have found out how necessary 
me the friendly warning, and I was admonished | it is to find something for it todo. There is that 
not to go into that street again for some time, | little fellow who bears my own name, and is the 
as lurkers from the gang might be about, who | image of his father (at least the nurse and all our 
would do me an injury. The system of kidnap- | friends say so); the trouble he is to his mamma is 
ping was eae, I may observe, in the Rus- | beyond calculation: and it begun so early too. 
sian capital, long after the period of my visit. The very first thing that I ever recollect his 
After the above adventure, I for some time | attempting to do, was to pull his mother’s nose 
hired one of the soldiers who abounded in| off; but, finding that a fixture, he made a dash at 
the streets to attend me in my walks, and | her eyes; and failing here also, he began demolish- 
Iinvariably found them kind and considerate | ing her head-dress, and continued at this so per- 
men. They esteemed a penny piece with king | severingly, that she was obliged to leave off caps 
George’s head upon it as avery high reward | altogether; and then the curls—Mrs. J. has fine 
for their trouble, and told me by signs that they | hair, but she found it impossible to keep it in order. 
would suspend it at their button-hole asa medal. | When he began to run about, the poor cat came 
Numerous instances of drunkenness came within | in for a share of his attentions, which, judging 
my observation; and often I have seen the | from the manner in which they were received, were 
bystanders, when a man was so intoxicated as | anything but agreeable to puss. ‘The quantity 
to be able neither to walk nor stand, put a rope | of glass and china that he broke was fearful; so we 
round his waist and souse him over the quay | set about getting toys for him. A fine horse, 
into the river until he was sober and able to| which cost 7s. 6d., was deprived of its head the 
walk home. Rather a rude and somewhat dan- | first day, and of the legs and wheels the second. 
gerous remedy, it must be confessed. A little barking dog was a great treasure for a few 
The working people lived chiefly on black | hours, until, indeed, the idea came into his head 
bread, onions, and train oil. They seemed, | to see where the sound came from, when, imitating 
however, contented and happy, especially when | the genius who eut open the bellows in search of 
they had plenty of their favourite ‘‘ votke,” a| the wind, he performed a similar experiment upon 
vile spirit extracted from rye. At the com-| the deg. In this way the whole of his toys and 
mencement and conclusion of their meals, they | his sister’s doll were demolished by the end of the 
invariably crossed themselves before some pic- | week. A gutta-percha doll, which was substituted 
ture of the Virgin and Child, with a lamp burn- | for the wax, shared a similar fate; for, having dis- 
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covered that it became soft and adhesive when 
applied to the fire, the next day dolly’s face was 
made into a shoe for the cat, and finally stuck to 
pussy’s foot. 

But the boy has a great talent for construction 
as well as destruction. He got into my study the 
other day, and built a house with Allison’s “ His- 
tory of Europe” and some other books, and with 
the assistance of his sister, two years older than 
himself, began shop-keeping, having derived his 
stock in trade from the contents of her doll, and 
using my spectacles for a pair of scales. It is 
needless ‘to say that to me this is anything but a 

rofitable speculation; and I was therefore not 
oth to hear that a new mode had been discovered 
of amusing the infant mind in the Kinder Garten. 
The “ Kinder Garten,” or Infant Garden, owes its 
origin to Frederick Froébel, who devoted the 
greater part of a long and active life to perfecting 
and spreading his system. 

The first thing that occurred to us on entering 
the school was, that toys were substituted for 
books, and that instead of having finished materials, 
such as dolls and animals, the most simple and 
inexpensive things were used, and that the children 
made their own lessons. It is, in a word, play 
organised into a system of labour for the child, so 
that, whilst he is amused and delighted, every 
faculty of body and mind is properly educed. 

The first thing shown to us was a number of 
balls, of all the colours of the rainbow. This, 
which is called the first gift, is intended for very 
young children, and belongs to the nursery rather 
than the school. It teaches motion and colour. 
The ball is used also in the movement games and 
gymnastic exercises. 

The second gift consists of a ball-cube cylinder, 
stick, and string. The games of this gift are so 
simple, that the weakest child can find delight in 
them, so instructive that they afford information 
to the man of science, and so diversified that they 
afford endless amusement to the children. 

With the third gift, which is a cube divided in 
every direction, so as to form eight small cubes, the 
child begins to build or construct. It is impossible 
for us to do justice to those little architects in words ; 
here are some of the results of their labour :— 





GARDEN SEAT FOR THREE. ARM CHAIR, 


A cube divided into eight planes cut lengthways 
forms the fourth gift, and with this still higher forms 
are produced. Take the following as examples :— 


SEAT, WIT! BACK, SIDES, HORSE STAuLY, 


The fifth gift is only-an extension of the third, 
The cube is divided into twenty-seven equal cubes ; 


OPEN GAKDEN, 


three of these are further divided into halves, and | 
three into quarters. ‘This introduces the triangle, 

- enables the child to produce more complicated | 
orms. 


4 il J 
‘dlls wl Mn. 
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HN 


GOTHIC WINDOW 


SUMMER BOX. 


The sixth gift stands in the same relation to the 
fourth as the fifth does to the third, enabling the 
exercises to be carried to a far greater extent. 
Here are some of the scores of forms which we saw 
the children erecting. 


il 


tH 


Having seen all the “ gifts,” we were next shown 
the stickwork, which consists in laying little pieces 
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of stick—-undipped lucifer matches—in certain 


forms, commencing with two and rising to an | 
indefinite number; it is surprising how many | 


curious and beautiful things are made. One great 
object, however, is to teach reading by it. The 
following letters are formed by plain sticks :— 
AEFHIKLMNTVWXYzZ. 

The whole of the letters cannot be made without 
uniting the sticks, and this is accomplished by 
sharpening the points and fixing them in pease. 
Pease and stick work, however, are not confined to 
the formation of letters, but the most strange and 
beautiful things are made by this simple con- 
trivance, in an almost infinite variety. 

Every one knows how fond children are of 
cutting with scissors. One of our little ones very 
often exercises this talent upon her clothes. Frobel, 
however, taking advantage of this propensity, has 
turned it to use, and makes paper-cutting a very 
interesting branch of education. The child is 
taught to fold the paper in certain mathematical 
forms, and then to cut into it in a vertical direction, 
when it discovers that a variety of the most beautiful 
forms and patterns are the result. This is what it 
is always striving after in all its rude efforts at 
clipping, and no one can tell who has not seen it 
how the little fellow rejoices when he has discovered 
that secret. 

The purely mathematical basis upon which all 
this has proceeded, will prepare the reader to ex- 
pect that drawing will naturally follow ; and indeed 
the method of drawing is so thoroughly scientific, 
that we advise any one, no matter of what age he 
may be, to thoroughly study it. A copy ruled in 


squares, and a pencil, are all the implements that 
are required, and with these the child is enabled 
to draw forms equally surprising for their beauty 
and taste. 

The only thing further which we are enabled to 
notice, is the gymnastics, or, as they are termed, 


movement games, and modelling. Frdbel is the 
first that we have ever known of who studied the 
plays which children invent themselves, that he 
might thereby be enabled to instruct them in their 
own method. Every mother knows how fond 
children are of dough, clay, or any soft substance, 
and he, taking advantage of this, set all his school 
modelling in clay. Here is a production of one of 
those little artists. 


The movement games, however, which are above 
a hundred in number, afford an opportunity of 








teaching singing and deportment, whilst the 
body receives that culture and exercise necessary 
for its proper growth. Upon the whole, we can 
scarcely conceive that there is a faculty of either 
the body or mind which does not receive its proper 
share of attention; and so thoroughly has Frobel 
comprehended his mission, that he has left little 
for others to do but build upon the foundation 
which he has so ably laid. 

All who have been accustomed to be with chil- 
dren, must have observed how anxious they always 
are todo something. Their destruction is generally 
with a view to reconstruct something which shall 
give expression to their thoughts. The toys of 
the Kinder Garden are all made with a view to meet 
this desire. A few simple pieces of wood and 
paper, a little clay, a few sticks and pease, are 
sufficient to give permanent occupation, and to lay 
the basis of a thorough education. 

Not the least pleasing feature of the Kinder 
Garden is to watch the earnestness and delight 
with which the children enter into their occupa- 
tions; there is no apathy or listlessness here: 
every one is doing something ; and instead of being 
anxious to leave school, his regret is that it is over 
so soon. There is no weariness, scolding, nor 
punishment, but the whole are intelligent and 


happy. 





WILLIAM BRODIE. 


Amonce the better educated classes of society, tne 
refraining from gross crimes often arises, it is to 
be feared, not so much from moral principle as the 
dread of public exposure, and cases sometimes hap- 
pen in which even that check is insufficient ; per. 
sons whose station in life would have seemed to be 
sufficient to prevent it, appearing in the ranks of 
the most abandoned criminals. A striking ir 

stance of this occurs in the following history. 

Nearly seventy years ago, several robberies o1 
shops were committed in Edinburgh in a way 
which, for some time, baffled detection. These 
shops were mostly such as had stocks composed ot 
articles of high value, but of little bulk. The 
owners left them at night apparently secure, and 
on their return next morning everything seemed 
undisturbed, the locks untouched, and the in- 
ternal condition showing, at first sight, no marks 
of violence. The drawers, however, were soon 
seen to have been rifled of that portion of their 
contents which admitted, by concealment on the 
person, of being removed without observation. 

One night, in March, 1788, the Excise Office 
was broken into, obviously with the view of pur- 
loining the money in its coffers. The thieves 
were very unsuccessful, for, being scared at the 
outset, they got only about £16; but this trifling 
depredation was the means of revealing the secret 
of the former robberies, and bringing a person 
who had been previously unsuspected to an igno- 
minious end. 

A reward having been offered for the discovery 
of the burglars, one Brown, an infamous charac- 
ter, who was then evading the execution of a sen- 
tence of transportation which had been passed on 
him in England, offered to give information on 
condition (which was acceded to) of his being 
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allowed to be king’s evidence. t 
probably, that he might get a bribe for conceal- 
ment, he did not, at first, accuse the party we 


for, conscious of guilt, and learning that on 
Brown’s information others concerned had been 
apprehended, the wretched man felt that, as to 
himself, concealment was impossible, and imme- 
diately fled. , 

This person’s name was William Brodie. He 
was born of respectable parents, his father, though 
a tradesman, having moved in good society, and 
filled the office of deacon, or master of his corpo- 
ration. 
to his business, and preserved it; for, though 
there were surmises that his private habits were 
dissolute, and that his love of gambling led him 
occasionally into very improper company, he was 
noted for punctuality in his trade, and, like his 
father, was chosen deacon of the craft. His out- 
ward conduct was correct, and his manners and li- 
beral education made his company esteemed by 
many who were far from suspecting his secret 
vices. Singularly enough, not six months before 
his trial for the crime we have alluded to, he had 
served as a juryman in the court which condemned 
him. 

His flight, which soon became well known, led 
to a disclosure of a series of criminal acts in which 
he had been deeply concerned. It appeared that 
he was the suggester, and in some instances the 
perpetrator, of the shop robberies, and always a 
sharer in the plunder; and it was found that the 
secrecy with which they had been effected arose 
from the opportunities which, as a tradesman, he 
had of getting access, when employed to execute 
work in them. This enabled him to carry out 
his plans; and at a time when there was no 
organised police in the city, his means of entering 
and departing, under cloud of night, were not of 
difficult attainment. Many other offences were 
imputed to him, some, probably, without good 
grounds; but enough appeared to show that he 
was of the most degraded private habits, and could 
associate with the dregs of society. Thus it 
turned out that the escape from jail, a few years 
before, of a prisoner accused of a capital crime, 
had been effected with his assistance, and that 
he concealed the culprit for some days in a tomb 
in a public cemetery, till the hue and cry was over. 

The following singular story appears also to be 
well authenticated. A widow lady who lived 
alone, attended only by a female servant, being 
one Sunday unable to go to church from indis- 
position, was, during her servant’s absence there, 
surprised to see a man with acrape on his face 
enter the room in which she was sitting. He 
coolly lifted the keys which were on a table before 
her, opened a bureau, took a considerable sum 
which was in it, immediately relocked it, replaced 
the keys on the table, bowed to her, and retired. 
The poor lady was panic-struck, and upon his exit 
exclaimed, “ Surely that was deacon Brodie ;” but 
the improbability of such a thing being believed, 
induced her to keep silence till his career of crime 
became publicly known. 

He first escaped to London, where, notwith- 
standing a high reward offered for his apprehension, 
he kept concealed for several weeks, evading an 





In the expectation, | 


have spoken of; but if so, he was disappointed : | 


On the father’s death, the son succeeded 


active search which was made for him. Writing 


of this to one of his associates, he says (using, as 
will be seen, some words from the slang diction- 
ary), “ I remained snug and safe in the house of 
an old female friend (whose care for me I shall 


| never forget, and only wish I may have it in my 
| power to reward her), within 500 yards of Bow. 
| street. I did not keep the house all this time, 
| but was so altered that, excepting the scar under 
| my eye, I think you could not have rapt (swore) 
jto me. My female gave me great uneasiness by 
| introducing a flash man to me; but she assured 
| me he was a true man, and he proved himself so, 
notwithstanding the great reward, and was useful 
|tome., I saw my picture (description), six hours 
| before exhibited to public view, and my intelli- 
| gence of what was doing at Bow-street office was 
as good as ever I had in Edinburgh.” 

At last. he contrived to leave London, under a 
| feigned name, in a Leith trader, with the master 
| of which he made a bargain to land him in Hol- 
| land. He waited there an opportunity of taking 
| shipping for America, and would probably have 
| escaped, had it not been that, by infatuation, he 
| had intrusted letters, addressed to friends in 
| Edinburgh, to one of the passengers who was in 
the ship bound for Leith, and who, having seen 
the description of him in the advertisement of the 
reward, immediately conjectured that he must be 
Brodie. 

This person, on arriving in Edinburgh, delivered 
the letters to the public authorities. These being 
opened and found to be Brodie’s, an officer was 
despatched to Holland with a warrant for his 
apprehension, on which he was taken at Amster- 
dam ; and here, too, infatuation seemed to attend 
him. <A journal of the officer’s, after mentioning 
the production to the Dutch magistrates of certi- 
ficates of Brodie’s identity, proceeds :—‘ The 
prisoner was then ordered in, and the certificates 
read to him, and asked if he had not a father. 
He replied, ‘None.’ ‘But you had a father,’ said 
the judge: ‘was not his name Brodie?’ ‘To 
this Mr. Brodie replied, ‘There are more Bredies 
than one.’ ‘Then by that,’ said the judge, ‘ you 
confess your name is Brodie.’ ‘A lapsus lingua, 
my lord,’ was the piteous reply.” 

Brodie was brought back to Edinburgh, where, 
along with one Smith, who kept a grocer’s shop in 
one of the lowest districts of the town, and who 
had been one of his associates in the robbery of the 
Excise Office, he was in August, 1788, brought to 
trial for that offence. He was ably and eloquently 
defended by the celebrated Henry Erskine ; but, 
though the chief witnesses were the informer we 
have already mentioned, and another of equally 
infamous character, the real evidence in the case, 
and his acknowledgments in his letters, precluded 
any chance of acquittal. Both prisoners were 
convicted, and sentenced to be executed on the 1st 
of October following. 

A recital of the evidence would be uninteresting ; 
but one circumstance came out on the trial, which 
we notice as it is alluded to by sir Walter Scott.* 
‘The moral tendency,” says he, “ of the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera’ has been much questioned. Many years 
ago an unhappy person, rather from a perverted 
and most misplaced ambition than from the usual 








* Seo * Encyclopedia Britannica,” article ‘‘ Drama.” 













































































| known, this may have stimulated Brodie and others 


|| has mentioned. 
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motives of want and desperation, chose, though in | he desired it might be as short as possible. ‘There 
easy circumstances, and most respectably con- | were more than 40,000 spectators of the scene, and 
nected, to place himself at the head of a band of at the first view of this immense multitude, and 
thieves and housebreakers, whose depredations he | the apparatus of death, he exclaimed, ‘This is 
directed and shared. On the night on which they | awful ;” but his levity of conduct was soon resumed. 
committed the crime for which he suffered, and | On passing a gentleman whom he knew, and who 
when they were equipped for the expedition, he | expressed his grief at seeing him in that situation, 
sung to his accomplices the chorus of the ‘ Beggar’s | he replied, “C’est la fortune de la guerre.” The 
Opera,’ ‘ Let us take the road.’ But his confederates, | same levity attended him to the last. When the 
professional thieves, and who pursued from habit criminals were desired to mount the drop, he said 
and education the desperate practices which Mr. B. | to Smith, “ Go up, George, you’re first in hand ;” 
adopted from an adventurous spirit of profligate | and an improper adjustment of the ropes making 
quixotry, knew nothing at all of Gay or the ‘ Beg- | it necessary for them to come down again, he told 
gar’s Opera,’ and in their several confessions and the executioner he was a bungling fellow, and 
testimonies, only remembered something of a flash | ought to lose his place. He began again to con- 
song, about ‘ turning lead to gold.’ This curious | verse with his friends; but at last, all being ready, 
circumstance, while it tends to show that the drama | he assumed a determined attitude, and the signal 
may affect the weak part of a mind predisposed to | being given by Smith, the execution was completed. 
evil by a diseased imagination, proves the general An explanation, by no means improbable, has 
truth of what Johnson asserts in the life of Gay,| been given of Brodie’s unsuitable behaviour, 
that highwaymen and housebreakers seldom mingle | namely, an assurance he had got from a French 
in any elegant diversions, nor is it possible for any | quack, of the latter being able to restore him to 


| one to imagine that he may rob with safety be- | life. There is no doubt, at least, that immediately 
'| cause he sees Macheath reprieved on the stage.’” | on being cut down his body was hurriedly carried 


We cannot unqualifiedly assent to this, as it | to his workshop, where this empiric is said to have 
seems to overlook the effect on young and inexpe- | made a hopeless effort at bleeding. It is believed 
rienced’ minds of investing a housebreaker with the | that the neck was dislocated, and it was observed 
romance of heroism, and, for aught that can be | that the bodies were allowed to remain suspended 
beyond the usual time, the authorities laving pro- 
to crime, not in the hope of ultimate impunity, but | bably got a surmise of the intended attempt at 
just for the gratification of the powerful ambition | resuscitation. 
and profligate quixotry which sir Walter himself . 





In the interval between his sentence and exe-| ,_.., ‘ i‘ 
cution, Brodie’s demeanour was far from being THE PIERROTS.—A STORY OF FRENCH 


suitable. He received the visits of a clergyman LIFE. 


| and joined in devotional exercises, but was often IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


gay and jocular, seemingly little impressed with 
his awful situation. On the day before his execu- 
tion, one of his friends remarked to him on the | 


CHAPTRE I. 
Iv was a few years after the close of the last war, 


'| fatal consequences of his having been connected | which witnessed the rise, the rule, and the over- 
|| with bad women. “ Yes,” replied he, using again | whelming disgrace and fall of the first Napoleon, 


the words of his favourite Gay, “ ’tis woman that | and when France, beginning to recover from the 
seduces all mankind ;” and though reproved for | wounds from which she had so long bled at every 
his levity, he completed the song. An hour before | pore, gladly turned to seek repose and tranquillity 
his death, he took a beef steak and a glass of wine, | in the arts of peace. The precise date we do not 
and during this last repast made some ludicrous | know, and it is of little consequence to the reader, 
remark to his humble and penitent companion. | when the brothers Pierrot, two young men who 
Some circumstances occurred, however, of a differ- | were the sole surviving members of a family which 
ent character. At a parting visit from his natural | had once been numerous, migrated from Brittany, 
daughter, a child of ten years of age, he embraced | where they had inherited a small farm, and settled 
and blessed her with emotion and affection. The | ina lone house known by the name of La Grie, not 
evening before he suffered, he became agitated by | far from a small agricultural village in a central 
hearing a noise, and addressed Smith: “ George, | district of Normandy. It is an unusual thing for 
do you know what that is?” “No,” said Smith. | a Breton to quit his native soil without the inten- 
“Then I'll tell you; they are drawing out the | tion of returning to it again; but the Pierrots, in 
fatal beam on which we are to die.” turning their backs upon the spot that gave them 

On passing through the jail to the scaffold, he | birth, were actuated by a motive that justified the 
was permitted to see two other prisoners under | step, and did them credit. They flew from a bur- 
sentence of death, who had just got a respite of | den which their fathers had not been able to bear, 
six weeks, and he encouraged them by saying that | which had embittered their lives, and operated as 
it was a prelude toa pardon. Smith having re-|a bar to their prosperity. Idle rumour, or the 
marked to him that six weeks was but a short | malice of some secret foe, had fastened upon their 
period, he replied with emotion: “ George, what | family the imputation of having Cagot blood in 
would we give for six weeks longer? It would be | their veins—a crime purely fanciful in itself, Cagot 
an age to us.” | blood being just as good as any other blood, and 

On the morning of his execution he had his hair | in the case of the Pierrots, who could trace their 
dressed and powdered, and soon afterwards a | descent from a pure Breton stock, utterly without 
clergyman entering, and offering to pray with him, | foundation. Ridiculous and silly as such a charge 
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appears to us, it was sufficient among the unedu- 
cated Bretons of that day, if once entertained, to 
subject the contaminated race to every kind of 
odium, and to that species of persecution which is 
least easy to be borne, and which consists in the 
ignoring not only of the rights and privileges, but 
of the very existence of the obnoxious individuals. 
In fact, the poor Cagot among the Bretons occu- 
pied then much the same position as the free 
negro does at the present time among the Ame- 
rican citizens. When the brothers Pierrot, there- 
fore, found themselves left by the decease of their 
old father sole arbiters of their fortunes, they did 
wisely in selling off the little estate that had fallen 
to them for the best price that could be got for 
it, and in setting forth to seek a world else- 
where, far from the evil tongues and the unchris- 
tian conduct which made them a mark for others’ 
scorn. 

The brothers were of that class of men whom 
physiologists have termed “ undemonstrative.” 
Quiet and unobtrusive in manners, more given to 
silence than to idle gossiping, they were yet not 
wanting in the sympathies that sweeten life, or 
the cherished hopes that render it a blessing. Cut 
off during youth from the society of their neigh- 
bours by the disgraceful prejudice that cast them 
out as pariahs, they had found in each other more 
than a compensation for the loss, and the attach- 
ment that existed between them was of a nature 
rarely witnessed even between brothers. If there 
was any selfishness in their dispositions, it was 
most certainly a selfishness of two, and not of one; 
each thought of the other before he thought of 
himself, and each was ready to defer to the other 
whenever, which happened but seldom, a difference 
of opinion existed. Whatever Jacques planned, 
Paul approved; and if Paul had an idea to be 
carried out, Jacques immediately began to put it 
in execution. Neither of them had more edu- 
cation than enabled them to read the yearly 
almanack, which the hawkers brought them at 
Christmas ; both, however, were gifted with more 
than an average share of common sense, and a 
certain independent power of thinking, which, had 
it been cultivated under favourable circumstances, 
might have raised them above their lowly condition. 

When the Pierrots bought the little farm of La 
Grie, they got it at a low price, because it had the 
reputation of being an unhealthy and agueish spot. 
It had been deserted for a considerable time, and 
only half cultivated by the bailiff, who had it in 
charge waiting for apurchaser. The house, which 
was in a tumble-down condition, was a long 
narrow building, partly of unhewn stone, or rather 
shale, and partly of mud, and it stood almost close 
to the edge of a pond formed from the leakage of 
a dike used for access to a broad fen that stood 
not a mile distant, and which was common to all 
the farmers of the district. It was, furthermore, 
surrounded on all sides by a thick grove of poplar 
trees, so that the rays of the sun never fell upon 
its damp walls and damper thatch, and presented 
altogether a rueful and mouldy aspect, not very 
—— to the weariest wanderer in search of a | 

ome. 


“ This will never do, Paul,” said Jacques, as he 
stood, mattock in hand, surveying the old house, 





within an hour after completion of the purchase— 


“this will never do; we can’t live here. I should |i) 
have you down in the ague within a month.” 1 | 
“ And your springcough would return, Jacques,” || i 
said Paul: “I vote for pulling the place down || 
at once.” | 
“And building it up again on yonder slope | 
close to the old quarry—that’s what you were | 
thinking of, Paul.” | 
“T was; you always know what I am thinking | 
of.” | 
“Well, and I’m thinking too, that the longer | 
we stand talking about it the less work we shall 
get through to-day-~so here goes.” 

With that, Jacques raised his weapon, and | 
knocked in the lintels of the old rotten door, and || 
to work the brothers set, demolishing the dilapi- | 
dated pile. Before sundown they had levelled the 
whole with the ground, and then they withdrew 
to their lodgings in the village, to pass the evening | 
in chalking out a plan for the new building. | 

They placed it on the slope, close to the quarry, | 
with the poplar wood in its rear, and its front | 
facing the sunny south. They hired a mason who 
knew his trade, and all three laboured, when all | 
could be spared, to get the new house done and 
habitable before the cold weather should set in. | 
While one brother dug and roughly shaped the | 
stones from the quarry, the other yoked the oxen | 
to the plough, and prepared the land for seed—or | 
cleared the old patch of vineyard, which had gone || 
to sad neglect~or planted vegetables for the | 
winter market—or fished in the fen for carp and | 
eels to supply the table. The building went on | 
famously, at less cost than they had anticipated; | 
the plan was capable of enlargement—a wise pre- | 
cautior for future emergencies ; and when in the | 
course of their labours Paul suggested to Jacques | 
that it would be as well, while they were about 
it, to put an extra chamber in the upper story, 
Jacques insisted on having two extra ones, meeting 
the stare of his brother with a knowing twinkle of | 
the eye and a genial smile that spoke volumes, and | 
which, a moment after, were met by a correspond- |, 
ing grin on the face of Paul, that expressed at least | 
as much. 

Each of them, in discovering the other’s secret, | 
had revealed his own; and what the secrets were | 
it is but fair that the reader should know. 

It happened that dame Grignon, with whom 
the brothers lodged in the village during the 
building of their house, had a couple of daughters, 
Nannette and Cecile, who were eyes, hands, ears, 
everything to the old lady, and whose round happy 
faces, surmounted with milk-white caps half a yard 
high, whose neat tidy figures and modest manners, 
presented more charms than usually fall to the lot 
of a Normandy maiden. When Jacques was a 
mile away at the farm, cutting down poplars, veap- 
ing flags in the fen, driving the plough, or praning 
the vines, it fell to Nannette’s lot every day in the 
week to carry him a nice hot dinner, or his after- 
noon meal of bread and milk, when he remained 
longer at work than usual. And when Paul would 
be chipping and hewing and pickaxe-ing away in 
the quarry the live-long day, in his haste to get 


| the roof-tree covered in, Cecile would take him his 


meals in the same way, just to save time. Out of 
which commonplace and civil practices, backed by 
a knowledge of their sterling domestic qualities, 






































































































up according to Cocker (and the sum is by no 


| gathered in. 
| shilly-shallying, and the maidens of Normandy are 
| proverbial for knowing their own minds; and, 





| the time of harvest-home. 
| married the sisters Grignon, without anybody 
| ness if there were. 


| couple of bachelors, received a couple of benedicts, 
| and that the house-warming was a marriage fes- 


| attended with every demonstration of good-will. 


| are not answerable for it, as it was none of our 
| own contriving. 
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there sprung up, by degrees, between the two 
young men and the two young maidens, a series of 
polite attentions, and small kindnesses, and sudden 
suffusions of countenance ; which, if you take them 
all, and put them down in column, and add them 


means difficult to work), produce the grand total 
of a wedding at the parish church, as sure as two 
and two make four. It was a curious coincidence, 
to be sure, that the two brothers Pierrot should 
fall in love with the two sisters Grignon; but 
coincidences of this kind will happen sometimes, 
and, as faithful historians, all we have to do is to 
chronicle the fact, assuring the reader that we 


The new house at La Grie was built, and made 
much more snug and comfortable than had been 
intended, by the time the first scanty harvest was 
The Bretons were never given to 


therefore, what all the knowing ones of the village 
had been looking for all the summer took place at 
The brothers Pierrot 


dreaming that there was any Cagot blood in their 
veins, or that it would interfere with their happi- 
And thus it came to pass that 
the new house, whose foundation was laid for a 


tival, to which the whole village was invited, and 


According to the custom of the country, none came 
empty-handed, but all brought some appropriate 
article or other ; even the poorest brought garlands 
of flowers, and their good wishes and prayers for 
the prosperity and happiness of the young people. 








OLD COUNTRY CUSTOMS. 
SECOND PAPER. 
Ir often happens that a passage in an old writer, 





and an old poet especially, puzzles the casual reader 
by its allusion to some custom or practice which 
was once familiar to everybody, but which is now 
obsolete and almost forgotten. Take, for instance, 
the following passage, which refers to rural amuse- 
ments, the existence of which is probably unknown 
to the majority of English readers :— 
“ The nine men’s morris filléd up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable.” 
Here are two rural games alluded to~the Nine 

Men’s Morris, and the Mazes. Let us see what 
they were. 


THE NINE MEN’S MORRIS 


Was a game supposed to have been invented by 
shepherds for their pastime, while tending their 





squares being at equal distances from each other. 
They were then connected by trenches cut at each 
angle, from the inner to the outer square; and 
also by trenches cut from each side of the inner 
square to each side of the outer one. The central 
area was Called the pound. The mode of playing 
the game was as follows :—Each player being pro- 
vided with nine pegs or stones, differing in colour 
or form for the sake of distinction, they stuck them 
in, or laid them down, alternately at the points 
where the trenches intersected each other. As 
soon as a player could succeed in playing three of 
his pieces in a row, which it was his adversary’s 
object to prevent by the interposition of his own 
men, he was entitled to take off a piece of his 
opponent’s and throw it into the pound. When 
all the pieces were played, they were manceuvred 
alternately on the lines, until one of the parties 
had not a sufficient number left to form a line of 
three, and of course lost the game. This sport 
was common among the peasantry in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, and was played by rustics on the 
village green, as well as by the shepherds. ‘ The 
nine men’s morris filléd up with mud,” must be 
one of the consequences of continued rain, which 
washed the soil into the narrow trenches and 
defaced the diagram. The same game, under 
the name of le jew des Merelles, is played in 
France, as an in-door pastime, upon a board or 
table ruled and pierced for the purpose, and with 
pegs of different colours ; and within the last few 
years the Merilla-board and pegs have been im- 
ported by the London toy dealers as a novelty, and 
the old pastime of the shepherd is numbered 
among the recreations of the drawing-room. The 
game is yet played by rustics in some parts of the 
country, under the name of Peg Morris, and, as it 
| may be extemporised with a piece of chalk and a 
few stones, is likely to continue as an amusement 
for the children of the poor. 


THE MAZES. 

The quaint mazes alluded to in the above quoted 
lines, were another medium of recreation pursued 
on the “ wanton green,” or play-ground of the old 
The maze was probably similar 
in device to those yet to be found in Hampton 
Court and some other of our public gardens, with 
this difference, that the labyrinth, instead of being 
planted with a quickset hedge, was a path drawn 
on the sward, defined only by a narrow trench but 
a few inches wide on each side of it. The object 
of the competitor who entered the maze was to 
run through all its intricacies, and arrive at the 
central goal within a given time, which he was not 
likely to do if he once took a wrong direction. If 
he stepped across the trench, he was adjudged 
defeated. This kind of pastime is extremely 
ancient. Pliny alludes to it as a custom of his 
time. It was once common in our own villages, 
but is practised at few places in the present day. 
At Boughton Green, however, a few miles from 
Northampton, this amusement, under the name of 
Shepherd’s Race, is a favourite one with the 


English village. 


flocks in the open fields. In order to play it, a| populace: there, on a circle of green-sward, which 
square area was rudely cut in the flat turf, by | has been devoted to the purpose from time imme- 
making a shallow trench with the knife: a second | morial, and which is sunk a foot lower than the 
square was then cut within the outer one; and | surrounding soil, this ancient pastime is pursued 


| 


again a third square within the second, the | at each recurrence of the periodical fairs. 
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Some of the old cusioms connected with ma- 
trimony, and the matrimonial character of mar- 
ried people, are not uninteresting. We see by 
Hogarth’s pictures of the Industrious and Idle 
Apprentices, that not so far back as a century ago 
it was the practice, even in London, upon the 
marriage of persons of respectability, for the lower 
orders to congratulate them by a rude kind of 
serenade, in which marrow-bones and cleavers, 
salt-boxes, and other unmusical instruments played 
the principal part. In Hogarth’s day this serenade 
was intended as a compliment, and was received 
as such. Whenever it takes place now—and it has 
not quite disappeared—it is intended for a jibe 
and is resented as an affront. 

In country districts the public assumes a species 
of authority which would not avail in large cities, 
and avenges the wrongs both of husband and wife, 
in a way peculiar to itself, by a species of Lynch 
law. Thus, if a man above the rank of a labourer 
degrades himself by beating his wife, he may find 
next day that the area in front of his house shows 
like a threshing-floor, the road being covered 
ankle-deep with chaff. If, on the other hand, the 
wife beats her husband, the pair are surprised some 
morning by the spectacle of their own domestic 
drama rehearsed in a eart drawn up before the 
door, the instrument of punishment being gene- 
rally a long basting-ladle. his exhibition is 
termed, Riding the Skimmington, and we have a 
notion that it is a very venerable observance, dating 
back as far, at least, as the Saxon times, when the 
community being divided into tythings, each man 
exercised a species of surveillance over his neigh- 
bour, and, because in some respect answerable for 
his good conduct, felt himself justified in compel- 
ling him to decent behaviour, by any means short 
of actual violence. We have ourselves witnessed 
an exhibition of this kind in a market town in 
Gloucestershire, within the last thirty years ; and 
though the recurrence of such a thing is rare 
among the present generation, it is yet known to 
take place occasionally in villages and hamlets 
remote from the great centres of eommunica- 
tion. 

A custom analogous to the above, but generally 
resorted to by persons of a lower grade in society, 
is that which is known among villagers under 
the denomination of Zowbelling. When a needy 
couple are known to be given to scolding, quarrel- 
ling, and fisticuffs, the neighbours will now and 
then admonish them in a rough way by assembling 
round their dwelling in a crowd of men, women, 
and boys, armed with tin-kettles, salt-boxes, fire- 
irons, cows’ horns, clappers, and anything or every- 
thing they can lay hands on by which a deafening 
din may be, produced. Thus provided, they com- 
mence a concert, whose effect is considerably aug- 
mented by vocal additions consisting of angry and 
abusive ejaculations and phrases, in imitation of 
the conduct of the offending parties, who are thus 
made, in their turn, to feel the annoyance which 
their domestic strife inflicts upon their neighbours. 
This uproarious means of reproof, we need hardly 
add, need not be looked for in districts character- 
ised by the modern march of intellect, and is fast 
disappearing, let us trust, without the chance of 
revival. 

We shall close this paper with a notice of some 


teen 
few of the old customs yet lingering among us, in 


which is too well known to require more than q 
passing remark here, and concerning which we 
shall only say, that among the simple there ig g 
superstitious belief that cross buns will cure 
diseases, and that if kept, they will not grow 
mouldy like common bread. If hunger is a 
disease, the faith is not all a superstition ; ag 
for the other experiment, we have never tried it, 


Next comes the Larcxss. This is a supper of 
bread and cheese and ale, eaten by the agricultural 
labourers at the conclusion of the hay-making and 
harvest season. The money to pay for the supper 


and dealers who do business with their employers, 
and is nothing but a species of buksheesh exacted 
from them as a tax. ‘The supper is generally held 
in a barn, and the eating, drinking, smoking, and 
singing last as far into the night as the funds will 
allow. The same thing, under a different name, 
prevails among the working men of the metropolis 
and of all large towns. Wherever numbers of 
workmen are employed, there is an annual feast, 
either a dinner or a supper, the expense of which is 
defrayed in chief par’ by the tradesmen and whole- 
sale dealers who supply the establishment with 
material. The men appoint a deputation to collect 
the contributions, which, it needs no conjuror to 
see, really come out of their master’s pocket, al- 
though by a circuitous route. The custom is not 
so old as that of begging, but it is identical with 
it, and tells but badly for the independence of the 
labourer and the artisan. 


Very nearly related to the Largess, is the old 
custom of Goinc A THomasine. This practice, 
which is now falling into abeyance, was common 
in country places within our own recollection. On 
the morning of St. Thomas’s day it was usual, in 
our boyhood, for the old women and children of 
the village to go from house to house, carrying a 
pot, basket, or bag, to solicit alms in the shape of 
provisions to furnish a Christmas dinner. The 
usual donation was a small measure of wheat, 
which they who received it knew well enough how 
to manufacture into furmenty, a favourite dish on 
convivial occasions among the poor. This mode of 
collecting provisions for Christmas is in some 
places called “ going a gooding.” 


FIG SUNDAY. 


This term in some parts of England is synony- 
mous with Palm Sunday, it being the custom in 
certain districts for the inhabitants, both rich and 
poor, to eat figs in considerable qnantities on that 
day, Thus at Northampton, on the Saturday pre- 
ceding Palm Sunday, the market is abundantly 
supplied with figs, and it is said that on this occa- 
sion more figs are sold thanon all the other market 
days of the year taken together. The observance 
of Fig Sunday is, however, by no means general ; in 
some counties it is altogether unknown. Hone, in 
his “ Year-book,” states that it has long prevailed 
at Kempton, in Hertfordshire, and that it is 
observed as a kind of festival, with wassail and 
merry-naking. It has been suggested that the 








origin of the custom is connected with the event 


is collected by the labourers from the tradesmen | 


which the appetite plays a principal part. The | 
first that presents itself is Hor Cross Bun Day, 
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recorded in the 21st chapter of St. Matthew, 19th 
verse. 
SEBLET CAKE. 
The seblet is the basket from which the sower 
casts his corn in the furrow; and the seblet cake 
is a seed-cake, with which it was once the custom 











to regale the ploughmen when all the wheat for 
the season had been sown. The custom has now 
died out, as has also the usage, which was pro- 
bably of the same origin, of sending seed-cake to 
one’s friends on All Souls’ Day, which comes about 
the end of wheat sowing. There is a passage in 
one of the Lansdowne manuscripts testifying to 
the antiquity of this repast : and old Tusser gives 
some unmistakeable directions for the providing of 
“the seed-cake, the pasties, and furmenty pot,” 
for the consummation of the feast. 


MOTHERING SUNDAY. 

This is a convertible term for Midlent Sunday, 
| which was called Mothering Sunday, from the offer- 
ings made on that day on the high altar of mother 
church. The term is applicable now for another 
reason, namely, that children in servitude are in 
the habit, in rural districts, of visiting their parents 
on that day. In Warwickshire, this annual visita- 
tion of parents by their children is regarded almost 
as a sacred duty: the parents prepare for their 
coming by providing a little feast, of which the 
favourite furmenty forms a principal dish; and in 
order that it may not be wanting, large quantities 
of the prepared wheat are brought to the markets 

and sold on the previous day. 

Wuitsun ALE, or WHiTsun F rast, was a festi- 
val which is said to have been derived from the early 
love-feasts of the Christians. If so, it had dege- 
nerated very early into a kind of carnival, the oc- 
casion for much unseemly frolic and excess. The 
festival generally endured for a whole week, which 
was a period of unbridled licence to the lower 
orders. The frolic of the time was much enhanced 
by the exploits of the morris-dancers, who, to the 
number of six couples, attended by a ‘‘ motley,” 
performed various grotesque and _ significant 
dramas in dumb show, and kept the idle populace 
in a vein of continual excitement. These senseless 
and mischievous amusements have long since 
ceased. We can remember the morris-dancers 
in the time of the last war, and the fool in parti- 
cular, whom it was the custom to dress in the 
conventional costume of Buonaparte; but they 
have well-nigh all disappeared. The old revelry 
of Whitsun Ale has now given place to the pro- 
cessions of frieudly societies and benefit clubs, who 
hold their anniversaries in Whitsun week, and 
illustrate their prudence and forethought by spend- 
ing in brass bands, banners, flags, sashes, gilt 
sticks and beer, sums of money which, had the cal- 
culations of worthy master Cocker formed a part of 


their education, they would have the sense to re- | 


| serve for seasons of extraordinary sickness or fata- 
|| lity. The old Whitsun Ale revels used to be 
|| wound up by a banquet at the expense of the lord 


| of the manor, and the merriment of the feast was | 


augmented by practical jokes played off upon un- 
suspecting partics. 
It was high time that these foolish practices 


should cease, and it is matter accordingly for con- | 


gratulation that they are so fast disappearing: 


o° 


Se 
—— 2 


VParivtirs. 


Aw ANECDOTE.—Near London there dwelt an old 
couple; in early life they had been poor; but God 
blessed their industry, and they were living in a com- 
fortable retirement, when one day a stranger called on 
them to ask their subscription toa charity. The old 
lady had but little religious feeling, and still hankered 
after some of the sabbath earnings and easy shillings 
which Thomas had forfeited, from regard to the law 
of God; so when the visitor asked their contribution 
she interposed, and said: “ Why, sir, we have lost a 
great deal by reYgion since we first began; my hus- 
band knows that very well; have we not, Thomas?” 

After a solemn pause, Thomas answered: “Yes, 
Mary, we have; before I got religion, Mary, I had an 
old slouched hat, a tattered coat, and mended shoes 
and stockings; but I have lost them long ago. 
And, Mary, you know that, poor as I was, I had a 
habit of getting drunk and quarrelling with you; and 
that, you know, I have lost. And then I had a bur- 
dened conscience, and a wicked heart, and ten thou- 
sand guilty fears; but ali are lost, completely lost, 
and, like a millstone, east into the sea. And, Mary, 
you have been a loser too, though not so great a loser 
as myself. Before we got religion, Mary, you had a 
washing-tray, in which you washed for hire; but 
since then you have lost your washing-tray: and you 
had a gown and bonnet much the worse for wear ; 
but you have lost them long ago: and you had 
many an aching heart concerning me at times; but 
these you happily have lost; and I could even wish 
that you had lost as much as I have lost ; for what we 
lose by religion will be an everlasting gain.” The in- 
ventory of losses by religion runs thus:—A_ bad cha- 
racter—a guilty conscience—a troublesome temper— 
sundry evil habits—and a set of wicked companions, 
The inventory of blessings gained by religion includes 
all that is worth having in time and eternity.— 
Hamilton. 


A QUESTION AND ITs ANSWER.— What is eternity P 
Let us endeavour for a moment or two to weigh its 
solemn import. “Suppose,” says an eminent writer, 
“some little insect, so small as to be imperceptible to 
the human eye, were to carry this world by its tiny 
mouthfuls to the most distant star the hand of God 
has placed in the heavens. Hundreds of millions of 
years are required for the performance of a single 
journey. ~ The insect commences upon the leaf of a 
tree and takes its little load, so small that even the mi- 
croscope cannot discover that it is gone, and sets out 
upon its almost endless journey. After millions and 
millions of years have rolled away, it arrives back again 
to take its second load. Oh, what interminable ages 
must pass before the one leaf be removed! In what 
period of coming time would the whole tree be borne 
away? When would the forest be gone? And when 
would that insect take the last particle of this globe, 
and bear it away in its long, long journey? Even 
then, eternity would but have commenced. The spirit 
then in existence would still look forward to eternity, 
endless, unchangeable, illimitable, rolling before it, 
Oh! the mind sinks down perfectly exhausted with 
such contemplations. Yes! our existence runs parallel 
with that of God. So long as he endures, so long shall 
that flame which he hath breathed into our bosom 
glow and burn; but it must glow in the brilliance and 
| the beauty of heaven, or burn with lurid flame and 
unextinguishable woe !” 








PARENTS who would train up a child in the way he 
| should go, must go in the way they would train up 
| their child. 























THE LEISURE HOUR. 





In two recent articles in this journal, we have ennmerated 
certain old country customs, and amongst others the 
practice of gathering “largesse.” Theevils resulting from 
this system are adverted to in the subjoined article from 
the Times—an article which contains so much admirable 
counsel upon other topics, that we reprint it almost in 
extenso. 

The earl of Albemarle has undertaken the task of re- 
forming the manners of the Eastern Counties. We 
heartily wish him success in his praiseworthy endeavours, 
and from the spirit in which he has commenced operations, 
and the hearty acquiescence in his views displayed by his 
country neighbours, we should be disposed to anticipate 
favourable results. The great stain of social life in 
England among the humbler classes has been drunkenness. 
It is “the bottle” which is the cause of three-fifths of the 
crime and poverty and misery perpetrated or endured by 
the English peasant and artisan. The judges of the land, 
the men of all others the most conversant with the pa- 
thology of crime, take even a larger proportion. Lord 
Albemarle, in his address to his rustic audience the other 
day at Banham, which was inserted in our columns a few 
days back, quoted the dicta of some among these great 
magistrates. “ Not a crime comes before me,” said Mr. 
justice Coleridge, “which is not directly or indirectly 
caused by drinking.” “If it were not for this drinking,” 
said justice Patteson a little while back, in the course of an 
address to the grand jury in Norfolk, “you and I, gentle- 
men, would have nothing to do.” Baron Alderson fol- 
lows :—“ Drunkenness is the most fruitful cause of crime ; 
if it were removed, this large calendar would be a very small 
one.” Judge Wightman last year, being on the Norfolk 
Circuit, confirmed the statement of his yoke-fellows of 
justice :—* I find in this, as in every other calendar, that one 
unfailing cause of four-fifths of the crime is drunkenness.” 
We must pause in our extracts, not from want of matter, 
but of space. Surely this is a fearful state of things. We 
are confident that the experience of the metropolitan and 
other urban magistrates would completely confirm the state- 
ments of the judges, which may perhaps have been more 
immediately directed to the causes of crime in the rural 
districts. There is not one per cent. of those atrocious 
cases of wife-beating which are recorded in well-nigh every 
police report which appears in our columns which has not 
its origin in drunkenness, The husband invariably, and 
sometimes—we grieve to write it—the wife, is an habitual 
drunkard. Half-a-dozen wretched little children are 
condemned to pass their earliest years in the foul room in 
which scenes of bestial debauchery are day by day and 
night by night enacted. The air is foul with obscenity 
and blasphemy, as well as with physical pollution of every 
kind. One act of violence follows another—the children 
are sometimes the victims and always the spectators— 
until the time comes at last when the drunken brute 
staggers home more mad than his wont—there is a scuffle 
and an agonized prayer for mercy, a curse and a finishing 
blow. ‘The little wretches cower under their ragged 
counterpane, lest their turn should come next. The first 
yellow streak of a London dawn gilds a bloody puddle on 
the garret-floor. The woman’s sorrows are at an end, 
while her jovial husband, the prince of good fellows at 
the gin palace—the man whose presence was so acceptable 
in the taproom, has not yet snored off the insensibility 
from which he will awake to find himself a murderer. Then 
come in the half-wakened, horror-stricken neighbours— 
the sharp policeman with his bull’s-eye and his universal 
suspicions. The man and his children are dragged off to 
the station-house, and it is one of his own little ones who, 
in all probability, will give the evidence necessary to con- 
sign the jolly toper to Calcraft’s care. Hvoe Bacche! 
There’s nothing like gin. 

Lord Albemarle has set to work in earnest to diminish 
this abominable vice in his own district. There was to be 
a harvest-home among his neighbours down in Norfolk. 
The East Anglians hitherto have been in the habit of dis- 
playing their gratitude to the Almighty for his abounding 
mercies by getting beastly drunk. Their thank-offering 
was in the nature of a human sacrifice, for they sacrificed 
themselves, 


Laral Festivitirs. 





It seems, however, possible to give another | 


direction to the simple piety of these grateful rustics, and 
this is the task lord Albemarle has undertaken. He col. 
lected all his neighbours, to the number of some thousands, 
as we conclude from the accounts, persuaded them to 
bring their wives and their children, and organised a tea. 
drinking on a gigantic scale, with plenty of edibles, plum. 
cake, etc. When they had all eaten and drunk their fill, 
lord Albemarle addressed them at considerable length, 
and entreated them, for their own sakes and for the sake 
of their families, to give up the abominable custom of cele. 
brating their harvest-homes in the alehouses and beershops, 
The custom was, that when the harvest was got in, the 
county of Norfolk got drunk. From this followed naturally 
the consequences to which the judges alluded in their 
charges to the grand juries. The problem, of course, is to 
persuade the labourers to substitute one form of rejoicing 
for another; for any attempt to extinguish the annual 
merry-making altogether would certainly end in absolute 
failure. From the time of Thespis, when the Athenian 
rustic smeared his face with wine lees, and contended with 
his fellows for the goat prize in rude satyric strain, till our 
own days, when the East Anglian clown esteems it a solemn 
duty to drown his lethargic intelligence in muddy beer, 
the conclusion of harvest has among all nations been the 
occasion of mirth and festivity, more or less innocent, 
Nowhere, however, has the custom been more abused than 
in Norfolk. It seems that the habit is, when the harvest 
is well-nigh complete, that some trusty topers—the Anakim 
of drunkenness—twenty-five-pint men, are deputed to go 
round among the farmers, and solicit “largesse.” The 
term is borrowed from the herald’s jargon, but to the 
apprehension of our Norfolk friends it implies ways and 
means for getting drunk. When the contributions have 
attained the necessary amount, and the last wain, piled 
high with the yellow honours of the merry crop, has been 
ushered to the farmyard amid the loud huzzas and rough 
jokes of the country side, the East Anglian peasant addresses 
himself seriously to the business of getting drunk. The 
desired consummation is, of course, soon attained, and 
then commences the chapter of fighting, wife-beating, 
murder, and so forth. As though to give point to lord 
Albemarle’s words, a day or two after he had delivered 
them, a horrible murder was perpetrated near Yarmouth, 
the consequence of these intemperate harvest-homes. It 
was on the evening of Saturday se’nnight that a number 
of harvest labourers went into the King’s Arms public- 
house at Caistor, near Yarmouth. They remained drink. 
ing in the public-house to celebrate the joyful occasion until 
12 o’clock, when it was closed. When they got out in the 
open air, many of the party were drunk. A fight was the 
consequence, but they were persuaded by a constable to 
disperse. One man remained, appearing inclined to fight 
anybody. A labourer named Robert Green, unluckily for 
himself, happened to be passing homewards at the time. 
When the drunkard caught sight of him, he staggered up 
to him, and felled him with a blow, asa butcher might an 
ox. Poor Green fell down, hurt to death. Joseph Under- 
wood, the murderer, could only plead in excuse that he had 
drunk twenty pints of beer in honour of the harvest-home. 

Such is an example of what follows from the genial 
festivities with which the Norfolk rustics have hitherto 
been in the habit of celebrating the conclusion of their 
annual toil. It is no slight service which lord Albemarle 
has attempted to render to them and to the country. He 
told them that his park was open to them on such 
occasions, but they must bring with them their wives and 
children, and he and his family would do their best to 
make the day a happy one to all. ‘This, too, was said with 
an utter absence of that offensive affectation which renders 
the courtesies of a patron to his humbler neighbours rather 
a nuisance than afavour. If the humbler classes are to be 
redeemed from the vice of drunkenness, this is the way to set 
about the good work. Let every man whom Providence has 
blessed with rank and wealth, remember that he must one 
day render an account to Heaven of his stewardship. He 
will be most surely held accountable, not only for the evil 
he has done himself, but for the evil which he might have 
prevented, and did not prevent. Woe to him if his influ- 
ence has not been exerted for good. 
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